XIX

The White Elephant

If it was not easy for Manrique to grasp the theological situation
in Arakan, it was hardly more possible for him to know what was
really happening in politics. There, the three chief personalities
were, as we shall see in the last chapters of this book, the Chief
Queen, Nat Shin Me, the Mistress of Paradise, and the two rival
councillors, Lat Rone and Kuthala. His narrative gives no hint
that he was aware of this. But, like any modern visitor to a new
country, he tried to find out what he could. After the audience
just described, he was conducted on a tour of the palace-city. He
saw some curious things and the mention of them here will serve
to throw more light upon the Court, on the position of Arakan
vis-h-vis the kingdoms farther east, and generally upon the his-
tory of the preceding half-century.
What they showed him was the Burmese loot. Thirty-one years
before, in 1599, Arakan had inflicted a great defeat upon Burma.
This occurred during the reign of Thiri-thu-dhamma's grand-
father, the great Razagri (1595-1612). The Burmese then had
their capital at Pegu. Under their king, Bayin-naung, who died in
15 81, so remarkable had been the successes of their arms that their
military supremacy was undisputed in that part of the world. In
1564 Ayuthia, the capital of Siam, had been sacked by them and a
great booty, including four White Elephants?was carried to Pegu.
Faria y Sousa, whom we have quoted earlier in this volume in
Captain John Stevens'sbold seventeenth-century translation, gives
the picture of Bayin-naung's triumphal entry into Pegu. 'Bragi-
noco,' he says, for so he renders the king's style, as if he were a
paynim knight from Ariosto, * Braginoco entered the city in tri-
umph, many wagons going before loaded with idols and inestim-
able booty. He came at last in a chariot with the conquered queens
laden with jewels at his feet, and drawn by the captive princes and
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